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THE AFFLUENT TEEN-AGER 


Teen-agers are what they are because the affluent American economy can afford 
them. What appears as rebellion to teachers and other adults, worried, as usual, 
about "the younger generation,"' actually is a disagreement between the generations 
as to the stage at which the adolescent may enter the adult world. 





Agreement on these observations is found in two separate special reports on 
American youth: The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, in its fall issue, and Daedalus, journal of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, in its winter issue. 





Teen-age culture, The Annals contributors write, is not a rejection of adult 
standards, but a caricature of them. There is this disagreement about the stage at 
which the adolescent becomes an adult, and all else--clothes, cars, musical tastes, 
youth's own strict class structure--results because teen-agers are a leisure class 
of consumers. "Even 19 million individual rebellious adolescents do not add up to 
an army or even a resistance movement," writes Jessie Bernard of Pennsylvania State 
University, in a summary of the viewpoints presented in The Annals. "They add up 
. « « to bearers of a conservative, traditional culture, which, far from rejecting 
adult values, pays them the supreme compliment of imitating or borrowing them." 





"Many of the most interesting elements in the lives of young Americans," says a 
Daedalus contributor, "seem to be centered on the balance, or lack of balance, be- 
tween the advantages and disadvantages of the long socialization period that our 
economy not only makes possible for all but virtually obligatory for most."" The 
writer is Reuel Denney, co-author of The Lonely Crowd. He adds that most young peo- 
ple "seem to understand that it is not the increased power of the young in modern 
society but the decreased power of the older to manage it that is the core of the 
matter." 








Some characteristics of teen-age culture spotted by The Annals contributors: 





@ Practically all children, regardless of economic class, are in the teen- 
age culture of the younger years; it is therefore a lower-middle class 
phenomenon, shared equally by boys and girls. The culture of the later 
teens is from the upper-middle class, and boys considerably outnumber girls. 


The Negro teen-ager is an even newer phenomenon than the white teen-ager. 
Caught between the values taught in school and the discriminating culture 
around him, the Negro teen-ager, increasing in numbers, is protesting, 
and the protests are likely to continue over the next few years. 


The trend is for the teen-age culture to end with high school. Vocational 
and academic demands upon teen-agers are cutting their culture short. 
(Denney points out that those in the later teens now prefer to be known 

as "young adult.") 
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“a ea School life east of Berlin's wall was described by the National Education 

SS SS = Assn.'s executive secretary, William G. Carr, at an Overseas Press Club 

NEWS interview in New York City after he had returned from a visit to Berlin 
aS as chairman of an inquiry commission named by the World Confederation of 

aS Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Hardest hit, he said, were 

ON = East Berliners who formerly taught in the West. Since the wall went up 

f= they have been forced to remain in the East, unable to obtain teaching 

positions there despite a shortage of teachers, and forced to engage in 

mining or heavy agricultural work. Only a few have been permitted to 

work in office jobs. The inquiry commission interviewed refugee teachers and students, 

and studied letters from teachers and students in East Berlin, which it was not permit- 

ted to visit. 

















com In the library of the future electronic machines will permit students to carry on 
"conversations" with great minds of the past (the machines drawing on Great Books of the 
Western World for source materials); books stored in microfilm form will be "recreated" 
on demand.for use by individuals; maps and charts stored on microfilm may be reviewed on 
TV screens for purposes of selection and, at the press of a button, a reproduction of the 
desired item will be delivered. All this, and more, will be demonstrated in the American 
Library Assn.'s exhibition at the Seattle World's Fair next year. Leading firms in the 
electronics field are co-operating. 





Ford Foundation gave another $5 million to the Educational Facilities Laboratories 
of New York which it established in 1958 with a $4.5 million grant. The new fund is to 
be used to expand a program for the planning and use of school and college buildings. 
Grants totaling $742,000 were awarded for an experimental program to strengthen small 
rural schools in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. The Detroit Board of 
Education received a grant of $30,500 for its program in instructional television. 

y 
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Another $25,000 grant will finance a study of possible co-operative activities between 
Vanderbilt U. and George Peabody College. 


PB Colleges and universities are too much alike; each should discover and then deve]l- 
op a distinctive individuality enabling it to serve a particular collection of students. 
This is one of the conclusions offered by New York U.'s retiring president, Carroll V. 
Newsom, in his swan song, A University President Speaks Out. (Harper & Bros., 118 p., 
$2.95.) Newsom also voices the familiar complaint that college presidents must devote 
too much time to raising money. He suggests that colleges put too much stress on for- 
mal education. They ought to relax routines, he thinks, so that students would have 
more time for reading, thinking, and participating in informal discussions. 








B® Centers for advanced training in Spanish and Portuguese, and for intensive study 
of Latin American countries, will be established or expanded at 5 universities with the 
aid of funds granted by the U. S. Office of Education. Each has agreed to match a 
$20,000 grant. The co-operating universities are Columbia, Tulane, U.C.L.A., Florida, 
and Texas. An immediate objective is to help meet the needs of business, government, 
and education for men and women specially trained in the language and affairs of Latin 
America. The funds are to be expended next semester and in 1962 summer sessions. 





a The United Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of the AFL-CIO, was designated as 
the collective bargaining agent for New York City's 40,000 teachers following a mail 
ballot in which it won the votes of 20,045 teachers--60% of the votes cast. The Teach- 
ers Bargaining Organization (TBO), formed recently by several educational groups in- 
cluding a number of NEA affiliates, received 9,770 votes; the Teachers’ Union, 2,575; 
and 662 votes were cast for "no agent."’ William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, con- @ 
gratulated TBO and its component organizations for an excellent campaign, necessarily 
brief, to achieve unity in behalf of the independence of the teaching profession in 
New York City. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF TEAM TEACHING 


A warning whistle cautioning advocates of team teaching that the value of this 
technique has yet to be proved is sounded by Harold D. Drummond, chairman of the Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) Commission on Elementary Curriculum, 
in the midst of the bustle to select and retrain teachers, rearrange classrooms and 
curriculum, all for the purpose of team teaching. 





The educational spotlight should be focused on the learning process, rather than 
on teaching, Drummond writes in the December ASCD bulletin, Educational Leadership. 








Team teaching may expose pupils to the best teachers in a school, Drummond con- 
cedes, but the personal contacts of learners with teachers tend to be limited to teach- 
ers of lesser competence and experience; learners’ questions must be put off until the 
end of a lecture; the better use of visual aids in team teaching is not necessarily a 
good substitute for firsthand experiences by the learners; the uniformity in instruc- 
tion gained through team teaching is not necessarily desirable; and team teaching is 
more formal, less spontaneous. 





These good points in team teaching are noted by Drummond, who is chairman of the 
Dept. of Elementary Education at the U. of New Mexico: it provides helpers for routine 
tasks, flexible group size, more independent study by learners. 





Experiments with team teaching should continue, Drummond believes, but the schools 
should experiment, too, with such matters as lower pupil-teacher ratio, lengthening the 
pupil-directed portion of the school day, more use of programed materials and "workshop 
learning," orienting inservice programs for intellectual growth, providing instructional 
secretaries, and lengthening the school year for teachers. 





Principal advocates of team teaching include the Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of Staff in the Secondary School, a project of the National 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Team teaching has been a central part of the 
commission's description of the school of the future. 








— What’s Soft About Softball? 


The trend toward fewer but more serious and fatal injuries resulting from 
football continued during 1961, reports Dr. Howard Rusk, chairman of the Dept. 
of Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine of New York U. College of Medicine and 
associate editor of The New York Times. Writing in The Times, Dr. Rusk said 30 
serious and fatal injuries had been reported this year, a number probably ex- 
ceeded, he said, by nonsupervised use of commercially operated trampolines. He 
refers to one particular rehabilitation center which, within a few months this 
year, had six young patients who had broken their necks while using commercial, 
nonsupervised trampolines. 





There are many debatable questions connected with sports medicine, Dr. Rusk 
writes, but there is agreement that youngsters who participate in organized, 
supervised sports in our nation's 30,000 junior and senior high schools and 
1,900 junior and senior colleges run fewer risks than those who indulge in un-. 
supervised play. And what sport causes most injuries? Softball, says Dr. Rusk. 
Because many who play it are not in good physical shape. 


Soccer is the next most dangerous sport. The occasional week-end athlete, 
rather than the competitor in organized sports, is the usual victim. 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Simaaiiimimaaniamiiimar 


ON TELEVISION: 





"The Hold-Out,"’ starring Groucho Marx in his first serious 
role, dramatizes a father's efforts to postpone the marriage of his college coed- 


daughter and her student-fiance until they complete their education, on "General 
Electric Theater" program, Sun., Jan. 14 (8-8:30 p.m. EST, CBS-TV). 


JANUARY MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 


Ladies' Home Journal: 


"False Education for Many 





Slum Children?" excerpt from Conant's book, Slums and Suburbs. 


Major points: many 





slow learners are worse off in school frustration than if they could get satisfying 
job; not color but socio-economic situation is what makes Negro slum schools so 
difficult; slum-suburb school situations contrast so widely that one can't make 


comparisons of achievement. 


@ Parents' Magazine: 


"How Public Are Our Public 





Schools?" by Helen Puner, also on the wide disparity that exists between the privi- 
leged and the underprivileged, what is being done and what can be done about it. 


@ Harper's Magazine: 
by McGeorge Bundy. 





prophetic view of American universities in 1975. 


The "Easy Chair" column is "A Report from Academic Utopia," 
The President's special asst. and former Harvard dean offers a 


@ Reader's Digest: "Education 





from the Sky,'' condensed from Sat. Eve. Post article by Evan Hill, describes Midwest 





Program on Airborne TV Instruction, which expects to serve at least 2 million in 6 


States by June. 


EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.) says a Russian student, unless he is brilliant, does 
not find it easy to go to college, even though all higher education in the Soviet 





Union is free. 
may apply to only one institution. 


There are 3 applicants for every vacancy, she says, and the student 
Writing in The (Portland) Oregonian after her 


gs 





recent visit to Russian educational facilities, Mrs. Green reports another diffi- 


culty the Russian college applicant encounters--the quota system. 


Russian law re- 


quires that all college graduates be provided with a job, and the ministry of educa- 


tion does not want to produce more specialists than there are jobs. 
minister of higher education, says Mrs. Green, told her visiting committee: 
plan to have 3,000 law students, we won't have any more. 


The Russian 
"Tf we 
If we figure that 14,000 


engineering students are needed, we will have that many." 


Thomas F. Patton, president, Republic Steel Corp., in a just-published lecture 





given at New York U., says: 


"We businessmen must help make education more univer- 


sal and see that it is more closely geared to the needs of our times.... We can 
dramatize the role of trained employees in tomorrow's world and encourage our chil- 


dren to regard education as the key to a better and fuller life. 


We can clarify 


the changing needs of business and help keep our schools’ curricula up to date, 
with proper emphasis on scientific courses but with equal stress on the sciences of 


man. 


We can take a more active part in school affairs.... We can help to increase 


teachers' salaries, raise educational standards, provide functional school plants, 


and bring about a closer co-operation between industry and the school." 


Business 


Survival in the Sixties, Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York 16; 61 p.; $2.95.) 


Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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